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THIRD 


INTERNATIONAL WAGES WAR ON FASCISM 





HEN the Third (Communist) International, 
which had not met since 1928, opened its 


seventh Congress in Moscow the first week in 


August, 


it promptly demonstrated that it had 


learned by the example of Germany, where a 
Communist party numbering four million mem- 
bers had been completely suppressed by the Nazis 
in 1933. The Third International adopted two im- 
portant decisions: to relax the iron control it had 
hitherto exercised over Communist parties, which 
are now encouraged to develop tactics adapted to 
local conditions ; and to urge Communists through- 
out the world to collaborate with all groups op- 
posed to Fascism, even those which in the past 
have been the particular object of Communist 
hostility. The first decision was dictated by re- 
alization that the Communist parties, which in 
the past had been instructed to model their ac- 
tivities on those of Russian Communists, had 


failed to attract a large following among the 
workers, and had frequently misunderstood or 
miscalculated the conditions confronting them in 
Western states. 
are 
planting of experience gained in one country to 
= another.” 


Henceforth Communist parties 
instructed to avoid “the mechanical trans- 


The second decision, equally far-reaching, con- 


templates the formation by Communists of a 
united front with all anti-Fascist groups, includ- 
ing the petty bourgeoisie, 
Catholics, and all those who believe in the main- 
» tenance of democratic forms of government. 


Socialists, liberals, 


The 


» Third International noted that several Communist 


parties had not sufficiently recognized the need of 
supporting the “remnants of bourgeois democ- 
racy” 
tem provides a bulwark against Fascism, and 
ruled that Communists must henceforth collab- 
orate with parties of all descriptions which seek 
to improve the lot of the working masses. 


in countries where the parliamentary sys- 


This alliance with non-Communist groups con- 


stitutes not a reversal of policy, as thought by 
some Western commentators, but a strategic move 
to win the main objective of the Third Interna- 
tional—establishment of dictatorships of the pro- 
letariat throughout the world. The united front, 
as revealed at the congress, is to be purely a mar- 
riage of convenience, to be terminated whenever 
the Third International considers that the time 
is ripe for the overthrow of bourgeois rule. In 
the meantime, the liberties enjoyed under demo- 
cratic governments—and prohibited by Fascism— 
such as freedom of speech, press and assembly, 
will facilitate the task of rallying vast popular 
masses to the Communist cause. Georgi Dimi- 
troff, the Bulgarian Communist tried in Germany 
in connection with the Reichstag fire, said on 
August 4 that the Communists are willing to 
serve in proletarian non-Communist governments 
and assume their share of responsibility in the 
fight against Fascism, but that final salvation can 
come, not through such governments, but through 
the establishment of soviet rule. 

The policy of the Third International springs 
from its conviction that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the two rival systems—Fascism 
and Communism—will clash in a world strug- 
gle. The political groups which at present adhere 
to neither, and follow a middle of the road course, 
must consequently make up their minds as to the 
side on which they want to fight when the struggle 
comes. The alternative thus offered to non-Fas- 
cists and non-Communists may seem to them like 
a choice between two dictatorships which, while 
differing fundamentally in their social and eco- 
nomic objectives, both offer an undemocratic po- 
litical system characterized by single-party rule, 
censorship of speech and press, and suppression 
of all opposition. This problem is already acute 
in France, where the Socialists and the Left Wing 
Radical-Socialists headed by M. Daladier have 
formed a “Popular Front” with the Communists 








against Fascism, and have even discussed the 
formation of a cartel government which would in- 
clude Communists. The Radicals and Socialists, 
however, fear that in the elections to be held next 
spring the numerically weaker Communists will 
alone benefit by this alliance, and that the tail will 
eventually wag the dog. The real question, in 
France as elsewhere, is whether the political 
groups which oppose all dictatorship, be it of the 
Right or Left, have sufficient strength and leader- 
ship to wage an effective struggle in defense of 
democracy and to solve social and economic prob- 
lems without resort to dictatorial rule. If not, 
they may find that the diagnosis of the Third In- 
ternational is correct, and that those who join 
neither Fascism nor Communism are destined to 
be ground between the upper and the nether 


millstone. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


FRENCH WORKERS RESIST DEFLATION 

Resistance to Premier Laval’s deflationary pol- 
icies took the form of riots which flared up in a 
number of French cities during the week ending 
August 10. Discontent had been brewing ever 
since July 17 when the government issued a series 
of economy decrees to balance the budget and 
maintain the value of the franc. The anti-Fascist 
Front, expanded recently to include the Left Wing 
Radical Socialists, mobilized the opposition. When 
the government applied a 10 per cent wage cut 
in its naval arsenals and the subsidized French 
Line subjected its personnel to a similar reduc- 
tion, the workers struck in protest. Demonstrat- 
ing against the government, they engaged in 
pitched battles with the police in Brest and Tou- 
lon. Six workers were killed and many people 
injured. Although the disorders have now sub- 
sided and the strike on the French Line has been 
at least temporarily settled, disaffection is still 
rife. 

Paradoxically enough, the government appears 
to have been strengthened by this outbreak of 
violence. A popular reaction has set in. Radical 
Socialists and many Socialists fear that they may 
have abandoned leadership to the Communists by 
uniting in the so-called Popular Front. At any 
rate, the government is proceeding with its pro- 
gram. On August 9 the Cabinet, after an all-day 
session, approved another series of decrees sup- 
plementing those issued last July. To make pos- 
sible a general reduction of costs, the new meas- 
ures lower the legal limit on interest rates for 
commercial loans and decree a reduction of 10 
per cent in rents paid for business premises. As 
a gesture toward the Left the tax on profits 
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earned by directors of business concerns has been 
raised and a new levy imposed on profits realized 
on contracts let by the state and local govern. 
ments. In a further attempt to combat the high 
cost of living, the government has established a 
committee to regulate meat prices and made a 
very modest beginning with the long-promised re- 
laxation of import quotas. A public works pro- 
gram has been developed to hasten the economic 
revival which is necessary if the economy meas. 
ures are to be effective in balancing the budget 
and safeguarding thefranc. JonHn C. DEWILDE 


OUR COTTON MARKET ENDANGERED 


The end of the cotton marketing year on July 
31 and the first official estimate of the current 
crop make it possible to appraise more definitely 
the ultimate effect of the administration’s cotton 
program. It is now clear that curtailment of pro- 
duction together with extension of price-pegging 
loans have seriously impaired the foreign market 
for American cotton. Complete statistics are not 
yet available, but exports during the season just 
ended were probably 2,750,000 bales or about 35 
per cent less than in the year before. World con- 
sumption of American cotton declined 2,366,000 
bales, while consumption of foreign cotton ex- 
ceeded the previous record by 2,345,000 bales. 
Last year the American crop was reduced about 
3,346,000 bales below the 1932 total, but foreign 
production increased by 2,148,000 bales. Conse- 
quently the current carry-over of 9,007,000 bales, 
though substantially lower than two years ago, 
is still almost 4,000,000 above normal. 

This year’s American crop, estimated at 11,- 
681,000 running bales, is considerably higher than 
had been anticipated. Prices of future contracts 
have dropped slightly below 11 cents a pound. 
Aware that its previous policy of loaning 12 cents 
on cotton has raised the price above the world 
market level, the Administration has so far re- 
frained from definite promises to extend loans on 
the crop now reaching the market. Assurance 
has been given, however, that adequate credit 
facilities will be forthcoming in case of a collapse 
in prices. Secretary Wallace has also pledged 
that the 6,000,000 bales now held directly or in- 
directly by the government as collateral against 
loans will not be sold until the price reaches 13 
cents. While the government will undoubtedly 
be under great pressure to peg prices by loans, 
the South will in the end profit more by permit- 
ting prices to sink to their natural level. Only in 
this way can further inroads on our foreign 
markets be checked. J. Cc. W. 
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